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The point may be put in this way. Cobbett's friend said that
God never sends mouths without sending meat. Had he said
that God never sends mouths without sending hands, he would
have made a more illuminating remark. A new pair of hands
does come with every mouth, but it does not follow that the new
pair of hands will produce as much as those already at work. If
the new arrival causes the population to pass beyond the opti-
mum number, the new hands will not bring a contribution
equal to that of existing pairs, and the average income of the
society will diminish.

Though Malthus contributed to the elaboration of the theory
of diminishing returns, he did not, as we have said, apply it to
population. That was left to others. Owing to the form in
which the principle was put by Ricardo and his followers, a
long time elapsed before the application was made. It was first
necessary to get rid of the notion that agriculture alone was
subject to diminishing returns. So long as this erroneous limita-
tion held, there was a confusion which made it impossible to
grasp the true relation of numbers to returns per head from
work in general. It was also necessary that the law should be
recognized as one of static and not of dynamic economics.
J. S. Mill failed to grasp this aspect of the matter and in conse-
quence his treatment of the population problem is inconsistent;
his treatment is, however, interesting because it illustrates the
partial but incomplete and incorrect application of the law of
diminishing returns to population.

J. S. Mill, writing in 1848, attributed great importance to
diminishing returns and much that he says is true and valuable.
But he could not free himself from thinking of the operation of
the law in time. In his opinion the law did not come into opera-
tion very early in the history of society and thereafter is liable
to 'temporary supersessions' arising from progress in improve-
ments. Moreover, in the history of England the law had been per-
manently out of action because improvements had always been
making headway against it; 'the worst land now in cultivation
produces as much food per acre, and even as much to a given
amount of labour, as our ancestors contrived to extract from the